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Shipbuilding Traditions & Seafaring Adventures! 


Number 50 


First Vessels of the New World 


Bergantines, Galleons, Geberras, 


Bud Warren 


400th Anniversary 
Exhibit now open! 


Popham 
Colony 


The First English 
Settlement in 
New England, 
1607-1608 

See page 3. 


ES Popham colony needed a vessel 
for exploration and trade along 
Maine’s coast. The 30-ton pinnace 
Virginia, constructed here at the mouth 
of Maine’s Kennebec River, met those 
needs. When the enterprise closed 
down, she carried some of the colonists 
back home to England. The following 
year she re-crossed the Atlantic as a 
troopship, ferrying sixteen soldiers and 
their gear to the Jamestown colony. 

Some have called Virginia the first 
European watercraft built in the 
Western Hemisphere; others have said 
she was the first in North America. 
Many name her the first ship built in 
America. I feel it’s safe to call her the 
first English ship built on the North 
American continent. But where does 
she stand numerically in the list of 
European New World watercraft? It’s 
an interesting question to explore. 

We'll probably never know just how 
many watercraft were built by Euro- 
peans in the New World before her keel 
first kissed the waters of the Gulf of 
Maine in 1607/8. There were plenty of 
them, however. 

Europeans built ships over here for 
five reasons: for exploration, for trade 
or fishing, for military purposes, to 
replace vessels they'd lost here or on the 
crossing, or as a way to escape and sail 
home. 

Most of those vessels lived the plain 
life of ordinary watercraft. They simply 
did what ships are meant to do—safely 
and uneventfully carry cargoes and 
passengers, fulfilling the goals of their 
owners, validating the skills of the ship- 
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wrights who built them. The stories of 
some of these vessels, however, are fas- 
cinating. How and why a few of them 


were built make for an interesting tale. 


It’s a temptation to say the Vikings 
started it about 1000 A.D. Though 
their settlement at LAnse Aux 
Meadows in Newfoundland shows 
archaeological evidence of repair and 
maintenance of vessels, there’s nothing 
to indicate that they built ships there. 

Columbus was really the first more 
than five hundred years ago. During 
his second voyage to the Caribbean, 
he’d anchored his fleet in a harbor on 
the north shore of Hispaniola, now San 
Domingo, at a place he’d called Isabela. 
It was June of 1495. Historian Peter 
Martyr, writing in 1501, describes a 
sudden whirlwind that wrecked three 
ships at anchor “without any storm or 
roughness of the sea, only turning 
them three or four times about” before 
they sank. Probably a tornado. 
According to Samuel Eliot Morison, 
there were plenty of ships carpenters 
about in the vessels that remained. 


“Columbus put them to work building 
a vessel from salvaged portions of the 
wrecks. In due course a handy little 
caravel of about 50 tons as nearly as 
possible a sister ship to Nifia was con- 
structed, launched and equipped with 
sails and gear from the others. 
Officially named Santa Cruz, the sea- 
men named her Jndia, as the first vessel 
to be built in the Indies.” 

Soon, other Spanish vessels were 
being constructed. Although it was 
Vasco Nufiez Balboa who built the first 
ships on the mainland, 1517/18, Cortez 
really established shipbuilding in Latin 
America. In 1519 he had four “brigan- 
tines” constructed at Tenochtlan, the 
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From the Chart Table 


COME ABOARD! 
Early Summer Special 
for New Members 

Join the Museum Family 
for 20% off for individu- 


als and families from May 


15 through June 30. 


Take advantage of FREE _ 
admission allsummer | 
. PLUS save on : eae / 


: You don t sayi 
RhumbLine 
A line on the earth’s 
_ surface which intersects 
all meridians and par- 
allels of latitude at the 
same angle. A line of 
constant course is a 
thumb line. 


hat does a tractor have to do 
with Maine Maritime Museum? 
Certainly there is nothing nautical 
about the new John Deere tractor we 
christened in late April with a small 
party of Building & Grounds volun- 
teers. However, without this critical 
piece of equipment, much of the work 
that goes on in the shipyard was grind- 
ing to a halt—from moving small boats 
to grading the gravel roads after the 
recent storms. “Gerdie,” the Museum’s 
old tractor that had served us faithfully 
for decades, finally gave out last fall. 
Even the old-engine experts at Owl’s 
Head said she was a lost cause. Word 
went out for a donation and while we 
were happy to receive a very serviceable 
lawn mower from Museum friend 
George Payne (who sadly passed away 
in January), a big front loader was not 
to be found and we had to purchase 
one at considerable expense. 

So what? With the exception of our 
dedicated Building & Grounds com- 
mittee members and volunteers, not 
many of you may care much about the 
Museum’s tractor. You care about 
Maine’s maritime history and heritage, 
the Museum’s excellent collections and 
research library, our educational pro- 
grams and events. So why am I going 
on about a tractor? I’m sharing this 
view of “behind-the-scenes” to give you 

a fuller picture of what it takes to keep 

this amazing museum—-situated on 
one of the only intact original shipyard 
in the country—open for business. 
Museums are expensive places to 


_ pes Cones for sending us 
Museum Sores aS their excellent 
coffee! — Za Z 
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operate—from the sophisticated HVAC 
systems necessary to preserve the col- 
lections to (yes) the tractors necessary 
to handle the maintenance of 20 acres 
of river-front property. 

That’s why a few times a year we 
reach out to our members and friends 
and ask them to help us support our 
mission of celebrating Maine’s mar- 
itime heritage and culture by giving 
generously to the annual fund. 
Supporting the annual fund is really 
the purest form of generous Museum 

support. Donors don’t get any tangible 
benefits like they do when they pay 
their membership dues, but they do 
know they are making a very important 


Mr. Craig Noble 


Amy with Building & Grounds volunteers christening the new 
tractor. Inset, Dave Boulette, Director of Maintenance & 


contribution that allows us to continue 
preserving our collections and sharing 
our treasures with thousands of visitors 
and, we hope, with future generations. 
Soon you'll be receiving our annual 
appeal letter and I urge you to remem- 
ber the tractor and all the other things 
this museum needs to stay healthy and 
vibrant, and to give as generously as 
you can. We are truly grateful for your 
support! 


An, 


Amy Lent 
Executive Director 


Popham Colony: The First English Settlement 
in New England, 1607-1608 


A 400th Anniversary Exhibit at Maine Maritime Museum and Maine State Museum in Augusta 


Maine Maritime Museum: 
May 26—October 15, 2007 


Maine State Museum: 
November 10, 2007 


aine Maritime Museum and 

Maine State Museum have com- 
bined their resources for an exhibit of 
what has been learned and found in 10 
seasons of archaeology on the site of 
the Popham Colony’s Fort St. George. 
See the first exhibition of artifacts 
recovered by archaeologists at Sabino 
Head in Phippsburg and preserved in 
the collections of the Maine State 
Museum. 


Fragments of the buildings them- 
selves, pieces of bottles and jars, bits of 
clothing and armor and weaponry, evi- 
dence of the Native American use of 
the same site before and after, and one 
surviving shipbuilding tool (a caulking 
iron) give testimony to the first English 
attempt to colonize what is now New 
England, and to the building of the first 
ocean-going ship built by Englishmen 
on these shores. 


The exhibit is funded in part by: 
Davis Family Foundation 
Leonard C. and 

Mildred F. Ferguson Foundation 
Fisher Charitable Foundation 


Guest studying one of the many fascinating artifacts 


Popham Colony Programs 


POPHAM LECTURE 
SERIES 


LAST THURSDAY OF EACH MONTH: 
MAY 31, JUNE 28, JULY 26, 

AUG 30, SEPT. 27 AT 7 PM 

Members $5 / Non-members $7 
Museum admission not included for 
Non-members 

Long Reach Hall 


Join Maine Maritime Museum for an exciting 
lecture series on the 1607 Popham Colony. 


May 31 

The Real Popham Colony: 
History vs. Archaeology 
Dr. Jeffrey Brain 


Explore the events that led up to the short- 
lived Popham Colony and Fort St. George at 
the mouth of the Kennebec River in 1607. 


June 28 

The English Enter a 
Native American World 
John Bradford 


What forces compelled the English to estab- 
lish colonies in North America, and what 
challenges did they face? Mr. Bradford exam- 
ines the causes and efforts by Europeans to 
colonize the New World. 
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July 26 

Bridging Centuries with Archaeological 
Conservation 

Molly Carlson 


Once archaeological evidence is brought out 
of the ground, the work has only just begun! 
Ms. Carlson, a wood conservator, discusses the 
rewards and challenges of preserving the 
unique physical evidence of our historic past. 


August 30 

English and Wabanaki Histories, to the 
Year 1600 

Tim Buckley 


In the early 17th Century, two very different 
cultures met on the coast of Maine. What 
events brought them there, and what can their 
respective histories tell us about how these 
cultures were shaped? 


September 27 
12,000 years in Maine: Popham’s Place in 
Maine History 


Bruce Bourque 


Join the Chief Archaeologist & Curator of 
Ethnology of the Maine State Museum as he 
examines how the Popham colony fits into the 
multi-millenia history of the region now 
called the state of Maine. 


Help us 
Rebuild the 


Popham 
Colony! 


JUNE THROUGH OCTOBER 
Maine Maritime Museum is under- 


taking a truly unique, one-of-a-kind 
project. On the grounds of the 


Museum, we'll be building a replica of 


one of the few residences the colonists 
constructed—a small wattle and daub 
house. 

This will be a great living-history 
opportunity to learn more about this 
historic building method—a frame of 
logs, walls of sticks called “wattle” 
covered with a clay “daub”, and a 
thatch roof. Come and help! 


Popham 
Colony Books 


CHILDREN’S BOOK 


Adventure at the Popham Colony 

BY ALEX POPHAM KING 

Tells the true story of the Popham 
settlement from the point of view of 
the nephew of George Popham. 

$9.00 members, $10.00 non-members 


ADULT’S BOOK 


Fort ST GEORGE 

BY JEFFREY PHIPPS BRAIN 
Archaeological investigation of the 
1607—1608 Popham Colony on the 
Kennebec River (Available May 25), 
pictures, maps, artifacts, diagrams of 
excavations and more. 

$26.96 members, 

$29.95 non-members 


Members and guests enjoy opening night for the ‘ 


t 
| 


‘Popham Colony” exhibit. 


Maine’s 

First Ship: 
Virginia 

Shipyard 

programs 

Late June— October 2007 | 


Thanks to our friends at 
Maines’ First Ship, 
visitors can watch 
shipbuilding demos and 
take part in hands-on 


activities and learning 
opportunities all 
summer in the shipyard. 


Watercraft of the 17th Century 
35th Annual Albert Reed & Thelma Walker Maritime History Symposium 


SAVE THE DATE! 
Pirates of the. 
Kennebec II _ 
Gala Evening 
and Auction 


OCTOBER 13, 2007 


6 PM 


To benefit Maine 
Maritime Museum’s 
programsand 
collections. 


Invitations will be 
mailed in September. 


The Symposium participants begin to gather. 


his year’s Symposium was present- 

ed to an enthusiastic crowd in Long 
Reach Hall on May 4, 5, and 6. The 
subject of this 35h annual gathering, 
Watercraft of the 17% Century: 
Wabanaki Coastal Craft and European 
Vessels, appealed to both experts and 
those with general maritime interests. 

John Bradford let us into the design 
process for the reproduc- 
tion of the pinnace 
Virginia which Maine’s 
First Ship hopes to build. 
Some design decisions 
may have been made in 
2007 for the same reasons 

they were made in 1607. 
The rig that has been cho- 
sen is accurate to a pin- 
nace of the period, suit- 
able for a transatlantic 
passage, and adaptable to 
coastal exploration. 

Kees de Mooy 
described his research on 
the pre-fabricated shallop 
John Smith brought from 
England and used for 
exploring Chesapeake Bay in 1608; 
John Swain talked about his job of con- 
structing the reproduction in 
Maryland. This interesting boat, like 
the original is believed to have been, 
was in two pieces (bow and stern) and 
bolted together. 

Steve Cayard kept the crowd’s atten- 
tion relating the methods of building a 
birch bark canoe in the Wabanaki 
tradition. In building the canoe, the 
outer side of the bark is turned in, 
which is actually easier. Because it was 
formed earlier, the outer bark is stretch- 
ed by layers forming underneath it, and 
starts to spring back to its original size 
when it is released from the tree. 

Barry Dana told of the traditional 
and modern use of the canoe by the 
Penobscot Nation of Native Americans. 


Although they do not have a written 
historical records like Europeans, the 
Penobscots’ oral tradition preserves 
historical information, like how they 
hunted whales. 

Ben Fuller carried on despite the 
failure of audio-visual equipment, 
recounting the story of a project at 
Penobscot Marine Museum to build a 
reproduction of George 
Weymouth’s small boat of 
1605. When this boat was 
finished, the Museum used 
| it to prove that Weymouth 
| may indeed have explored 
the Penobscot River rather 
than the St. George, as has 
been theorized. 

Pete Wrike produced 
the voluminous research 
notes upon which the lat- 
est reproductions of the 
vessels of the Jamestown, 
Virginia colony were 
based. Two of these repro- 
ductions were built in 
Maine shipyards in recent 
years. Besides the details of 


John Swain and Kees de 
Mooy discuss John Smith’s 
1608 shallop. 


A birch bark canoe in the Wabanaki tradition, built by Steve Cayard 


Ben Fuller, curator of the Penobscot Marine 
Museum and speaker at this year’s 
Symposium. 


vessel construction, he also spoke about 
living conditions aboard, in particular 
food. 

Bud Warren spoke at the first 
Symposium 34 years ago, and has been 
asked to speak at this event more often 
than anyone else, alive or dead. This 
year, in his eleventh or twelfth appear- 
ance, he spoke about where the pinnace 
Virginia fits in the big picture of early 
American shipbuilding. She was not the 
first ship built in America, as has often 
been said, because she was preceded by 
literally hundreds of vessels built by 
French, English and especially Spanish 
explorers and colonists. However, Bud 
says that she was the first ship built by 
Englishmen on the North American 
mainland and, of course, the first ship 
built in Maine. Let’s all remember to 
say it right! 

Stay tuned for information on next 
year’s Symposium, theme to be 
announced. 


Student Boat Builders Launch 12th Fleet 


Discovery Boat Building Program 


June 20th at 12:45 pm—Bittersweet Boat Landing in South Bristol 


en students from the South Bristol 
Bo grade class are eagerly await- 
ing June 20, not only because it’s the 
last day of school, but because it’s the 
day they will launch the two “Susan 
skiffs” they have built as part of the 
Discovery Boat Building Program at 
Maine Maritime Museum. The pro- 
gram, now in its 12th year, annually has 
several hundred spectators show up at 
the Bittersweet Boat Landing in South 
Bristol to witness the launching of the 
boats and to applaud the gth graders 
accomplishments. 

This unique program teaches the 
students so much more than just how to 
build boats, it teaches life-long lessons 
that build successful futures. Students 
learn how to work as part of a team to 
accomplish a common goal, they learn 
how to find solutions to difficult prob- 
lems, and they also develop strong 
bonds with their elders through working 
with the Museum’s volunteers. Yet the 


greatest lesson they may walk away with 
is learning to believe in their own abili- 
ties when faced with new challenges. 

Please join us at 12:45 pm on June 20 
at the Bittersweet Boat Landing in South 
Bristol as we celebrate the launching of 
not only two beautiful “Susan skiffs” but 
also launch ten amazing students into 
their futures. The 2007 class of Boat 
Builders includes: Sarah Alley, Katrina 
Belle, Emma Blachet, Mitchell Kelsey, 
Meredith King, John Lawson, Mariotti 
Meyers, Winslow Mohr, Liam Mullen, 
Lydia Templeton. 

The Museum would also like to 
recognize the Michael Jennings 
Foundation for their generous support 
of this program over the years as well 
as the support of the Museum’s dedi- 
cated volunteers Peter D.Watson, James 
McGuiggan, Kate Beaudette, and Ken 
Crocker and staff members Jason 
Morin and Gillian Davis who work 
with the students every Friday. 


South Bristol students admire their work 
from the jig. 


Enter to Win this Boat and Support the 


Museum’s Discovery Boat Buildin 


he “Pal Skiff” is a 9” 6” flat- 
Pee skiff designed by Walter 
M. Wales. “Pal” is an ideal choice for 
the Discovery Boat Building Program 
because she incorporates many of the 
traditional building techniques and 
elements found in more complex craft. 
This particular “Pal Skiff” is construct- 
ed of pine planking, white oak frames, 
mahogany transom and knees and has 
been fastened with copper clench nails 
and bronze screws. The “Pal Skiff” is 
easy to propel even when loaded with a 
second person and gear. She truly is a 
pleasure to row! 


Purchase your tickets at the 
Museum’s Admission Desk for your 
chance to own this wonderful little 


boat. Raffle Tickets; $5 each or 5 tickets 


for $20. 


¢ Program 


after removing the first boat 


PIRATE'S PARTY! 

OCTOBER 27 

FROM 5 PM TO 8 PM 
Advance tickets: 

Members $5 or 

Member Family $15 / 
Non-members $6 or 
non-member family $20 
Day of event: $7 person / 

$25 family 


Mark your calendar and 
join us for our 12) annual 
Pirates’ Party. Dress like a 

pirate or show off your 


listening to pirate tales _ 
around the bonfire, singing 
sea shanties, much more! 


Celebrate your Child’s Birthday at MMM! 


Maine Maritime Museum now offers 
children’s birthday parties! Celebrate 
your child’s birthday in a nautical 
fashion. We provide the place, decora- 
tions, activities, and fun (clean-up, 
too!). Your child can choose from the 
following themes. 


PIRATES: Decorations with a pirate 
theme, booty bags for guests, pirate 
pifiata, treasure hunt, crafts, plus a 
pirate costume for the birthday child to 
wear during the party (or available for 
purchase). 
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MERMAIDS & MERMEN: Visit the 
underwater realm of mermaids and 
mermen, with decorated room, party 
favors for guests, mermaid pifiata, and 
crafts, plus King Neptune or a 
Mermaid costume for the birthday 
child to wear during the party (or 
available for purchase). 


Cost for up to 16 children and 4 adults: 
Members $130/ non-members $150 
Additional children and adults are $10 
each. Parties are limited to 20 children. 
Cost includes two-day Museum 
admission for each guest. Call 

(207) 443-1316, ext. 0 for more 
information or to book an event. 


= 


. has a pain bow, 


You don’t say! 
Billethead vs. 
Figurehead : 
Those who have seen 
ship enrollment or 
registry documents from - 
the 19th ares | 


: . vessel’s baw: billethead. 
figurehead, or plain. - 
Museum staffers field 
many questions along the - 
_ lines of “What do you call _ 
that carved ne on the 


front of ¢ a mae 


A billethead is a scleives 
simple carved scrollwork, 
rather like the fiddlehead 
of a fern, or the decora-_ 
tion which terminates the — 
neck of a violin. If you 
want the bow of your 


vessel to be more impres- _ 


sive, you install a a figure 


Do You Care about 


Maine Maritime Museum? 
There are Many Ways to Support our Mission... 


Safeguarding Maine’s special maritime heritage is important and there 
are many ways to be involved at Maine Maritime Museum. However you 
choose to give, your contribution will add to the strength of this growing 


organization. 


Volunteer 

The Museum depends on more than 
160 volunteers involved in every aspect 
of the organization. Whatever your 
strengths and talents are, you'll have a 
great time putting them to work for 
Maine Maritime Museum by giving 
Volunteer Coordinator Ann Harrison a 
call at 443-1316 ext. 350. 


that you want to help the Museum 
strive for and adhere to best practices 
in collections care, programming and 
financial stewardship. Send your check 
payable to Maine Maritime Museum, 
with “Annual Fund” noted on the 
memo line, or call to donate via credit 
card to Joyce at 443-1316 ext. 344. 


Become a Member 

Join at the level that makes sense for 
you. Take advantage of Member 
benefits and enjoy all the Museum has 
to offer! Call Membership Secretary 
Joyce Johnstone at 443-1316 ext. 344. 


If you have appreciated securities, 
consider donating the stock directly 
and avoid capital gains tax on apprecia- 
tion above cost basis. Call Director of 
Development Janice Kauer at 443-1316 
ext. 327 to discuss stock transfer 
instructions and gift details. 


Support the Annual Fund 

Along with membership or by itself, 
your contribution to the Annual Fund 
supports the programs and operations 
that make everything else possible at 
the Museum. Your investment tells us 


Bonyun Sea Music Endowment Established 


Westport Island Folklorists Honored 


4 ie will be more music to your 
ears, thanks to the establishment of 
the Bonyun Sea Music Endowment in 
honor of folklorists and singers Bill and 
Gene Bonyun of Westport Island. A 
generous donation from two talented 
musicians inspired by the Bonyuns, 
Alison Lee Freeman and Charles Ipcar, 
has funded this endowment for the 
purpose of enhancing sea music pro- 
grams at Maine Maritime Museum. 
The fund is open for future gifts. 
Specifically, income from the fund may 


soli 


be used for sea music concerts, 
programs, events and festivals, music- 
based educational programs and the 
preservation and/or acquisition of 
historical recordings of sea music, 
maritime sheet music or books on the 
topic. According to Freeman, “Charlie 
and J are two of the many children 
inspired by the living history presented 
to us by the Bonyuns. We would like to 
see the tradition of learning history 
through song carried forward for future 
generations.” 


Alison Lee Freeman 


Songs of the Sea: Traditional and 
Contemporary Shanties and Ballads 


Saturday, July 28 from 7:30 to 9:30 PM | 
Members $10 / non-members $12 _ 
Children 6-17 yrs $5 / under 6 FREE © 
Concert only, Museum ee not 
included 


Join as we celebrate the lives af Bill and a 
Gene Bonyun of Westport, Maine who spent - 


much of th lives singing the history of our 


M 


Simple Estate Planning: Bequests 
Make the Maine Maritime Museum a part of your legacy 


pecial, significant gifts are often 

called “planned gifts,” reflecting the 
fact that because of their importance, 
they often take time to think through 
and execute. However, making a 
planned gift needn’t be complicated. In 
fact, the most common planned gift is 
one of the simplest gifts to give—a 
bequest. 

As you think through your “estate 
plan,” you'll develop specific ideas of 
how you wish your family and friends 
to benefit from your estate. You'll also 
want to consider making a legacy gift to 
an institution close to your heart like 
Maine Maritime Museum, to support 
the good works that you find meaning- 
ful and that may have been significant 
in your life. 

Support for the Museum can be 
through the bequest of a particular 
asset like real estate, cash or stocks, or 
of a certain percentage of your “resid- 
ual” estate. A development professional 
or planned giving specialist can be a 
resource about estate planning in 


general. For personal advice, seek out 
financial advisors and estate planning 
attorneys who can particularly help 
with strategies to maximize tax de- 
ductions, so that more is available from 
your estate to support your family and 
charitable institutions. 

If you already have a will and simply 
want to add the Museum as a benefici- 
ary, a “codicil” attaches to the original 
will to amend it in minor ways. 

Finally, as you consider supporting 
the Museum as a part of your legacy, 
think through how you would like your 
gift to be used. Speaking with a 
Museum representative at this juncture 
is a good idea: Talking through any 
specific gift designations you have in 
mind to make sure they are possible 
and helpful for the Museum can save 
time and legal costs in re-crafting your 
plan and redrafting your will. This is 
also an excellent time to discuss how 
your legacy may be acknowledged or 
memorialized. 


2007 Mariner’s Award 


Author and Captain Linda Greenlaw 
recipient of the 2007 Mariner’s Award 


n Friday, April 20, Maine Maritime 
Shee honored captain, 
commercial fisherman, and author, 
Linda Greenlaw with the 2007 
Mariners’ Award. 

Linda Greenlaw’s three bestselling 
books about life as a commercial fish- 
erman—The Hungry Ocean (1999), The 
Lobster Chronicles (2002) and All 
Fisherman are Liars (2004)—have 
climbed as high as #2 on the New York 
Times bestseller list. She is the winner 
of the U.S. Maritime Literature Award 
in 2003, and the New England Book 
Award for nonfiction in 2004. Time 
Magazine called her 2005 Recipes from a 
Very Small Island, co-authored with her 


mother Martha Greenlaw, a “must-have 
cookbook.” 
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Before becoming a writer, Linda 


Greenlaw was the captain of a swordfish 


boat, the career that earned her a 
prominent role in Sebastian Junger’s 
The Perfect Storm and a portrayal in the 
subsequent film. She has been featured 
on Good Morning America, Today, CBS 
Sunday Morning, The Martha Stewart 
Show, and National Public Radio. Her 
first novel, Slipknot (Hyperion, June 
19), is a murder mystery set in a Maine 
fishing village. Greenlaw lives on 

Isle au Haut, Maine, where she captains 
a lobster boat. 


Thanks to our event underwriters: 

Bath Iron Works 

Bath Savings Institution 

CB Richard Ellis/The Boulos Company 


Sponsors: 

William and Sally Haggett 
Ken Kramer and Gail Allan 
Maine Island Trail Association 


Patrons: 

Peter Gerquest 

Head and Associates, LLC 
Samuel and Nancy Ladd 
Elena Vandervoort 


And to Hyperion Books for donations 
of Greenlaw’s books, Maine Lobster 
Promotion Council for lobster gift bags, 
and to the Bath Sweet Shoppe for 
lobster centerpieces. 


For more information about wills or 
other planned gift techniques, or to dis- 
cuss gift designation ideas, please call 
Director of Development Janice Kauer 
at (207) 443-1316 ext. 327. 


Tee Mew York Tima: becmertiicg same a he Hungry Oe 


Linda 
Greenlaw 


True Tales from the Drv Dock Bar 


Fireworks Cruise: Heritage Days 
ummer rograms WEDNESDAY JULY 4 FROM 8 PM TO 10 PM 
Members $25 / Non-members $30 / Children 4 to 12 yrs $15 / Infants $1 
. : ae Two-day Museum admission included. 
Popham Colony: The First English Settlement in me : e 
glan d Cruise Bath’s colorful waterfront and enjoy water views of all the festivi- 
New Ens 1607-1608 ties. Purchase your favorite beverage onboard at our cash bar and enjoy 
A 400th Anniversary Exhibit at Maine Maritime Museumand 4, the-river views of the fireworks! 
Maine State Museum in Augusta 
Swan Island Cruise: Photo Safari 
Maine Maritime Museum: May 26—October 15, 2007 SATURDAYS, JULY 14 AND AUGUST 25 FROM 10 AM TO 3 PM _ 
Maine State Museum: November 10, 2007 Members $40 / Non-members $45 / Children 4 to 12 yrs $15 / Infants $1 


Maine Maritime Museum and Maine State Museum lope reer Two-day Museum admission included. 

their resources for an exhibit of what has been learned and found in 10 = 
_ seasons of archaeology on the site of the Popham Colony’s Fort St. Bring your picnic lunch and join us for an » adventure to Swan Island. Now - 

George. See the first exhibition of artifacts recovered by archaeologists State Game preserve, this area is rich in history. Explore this once eee - 
Museum guest information _ at Sabino Head in Peppers and reserved ‘in the collections of the tive _ fishing, shipbuilding, and ice — community. — : 
at the entance _ Maine State Museum. > = 
The exhibit is funded i in Pe by 


ONGOING EVENTS AND TOURS 


fe Bath ve Works Trolley Tours” 
_ TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS AT 12: 30° 

_ SATURDAYS AT 10 AM — = 

MAY 29 THOUGH OCTOBER 6. 
ee Members $15 / ee ie $25 / 


Entrance 18 Miaccua Main 
Exhibit Hall and Library 


Tug boat pilot house 


Bath Iron Works 


Museum campus on the 
banks of the Kennebec River 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 FROM 10 AM TO. 4 M oes 
Members $45 / Non-members $50 / Children 4 1 
etaws Museum admission included. — Se 


experience stunning views of Maine’s famous Wi a ee 
sail. Offered — once a ease lim ited s in s palomoges Fleet under 


operational Troopship of eld War IL. T 
displays, period nautical equipment and armam 
Portland Harbor Museum before —— the b 


Something for everyone at 
our Museum Gift Shop 


| 


Summer Pro: 


continued 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


S.S. John W. Brown Living History Cruise 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 18,7 AMTO 6PM 
$150 Members / $1 70 New members 


Popham Colony dig site just 
down the road 


year-round 
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Volunteering 


There's always something 


* 
- (207) 443-1 


All Hands on Deck 


From the Volunteer Coordinator's Office 


What goes on during the off-season? 
Take a peak! 


Administrative Volunteers: (I-r) Al Thompson, Mary Weinberg, 
and Nanci Payne work on mailing Maine Mariner Award Dinner 
Invitations. It’s not all work and no play around here! 


Curatorial Volunteer Phil Souza: Phil compiles data on new 
collections to be entered into the archives database. A 1 5-year 
volunteer who has done a variety of jobs at MMM, Phil reports 


weekly to the Curatorial Department. 


Shrine honoring the rescue of American seamen on Schichiri- 
nagahama Beach, Tsugaru City (Japan): The Sewall-built ship, 
the Chesborough was wrecked on this seashore in 1889. Four seamen 
were rescued by nearby villagers from Tsugaru, which has become 
Bath's Sister City. This photo was presented to the Museum during 
their 2007 student exchange trip to Bath. 


Library Volunteer Jessica Dolloff: A Sophomore at 
Morse High School, Jessica worked at the Museum in 
the Library and Museum Store during her February 
and April school vacations this year. Here Jessica is 
working in the stacks “behind the scenes” in the 
Museum Research Library. 


Mixing her volunteerism 
with her professional job, 
and with a solid career in the 
Library field before volun- 
teering at MMM, volunteer 
staffer Jean Hodgkins helps 
out with cataloguing in the 
Museum Library on a weekly 
basis, and also substitutes at 
Donnell House and as a 
Greeter. 


a a 
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All Hands on Deck 


From the Volunteer Coordinator’s Office 


Volunteer Council Sponsors Volunteer Jobs Fair 


he Second Annual Volunteer Jobs 

Fair held on the last Saturday of 
March this year was a great opportunity 
for members of the Mid Coast commu- 
nity to visit the Museum, chat with 
members of the MMM volunteer staff, 
and be introduced to several areas of the 
Museum through tours in the Shipyard, 
Library, and Donnell House. 

The following week new volunteers 
attended a Volunteer Orientation. The 
orientation introduces new volunteers 
to how the Museum is organized, and 
what policies and procedures guide the 
12 departments of the Museum. Also 
discussed are parking, break room, 
training, and scheduling of the 
volunteer staff. 

After this overview new volunteers 
are signed up for training. Some areas 
of the Museum which operate year- 
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round offer hands-on training: 
Maintenance, Library, Curatorial, and 
Administration. It is the seasonal, 
“Front Line” positions which require 
extensive training to maximize the 
visitor experience while at the Museum. 
New volunteers are assigned to a 
mentor in their selected area, to 
shadow until they feel comfortable. 
These “Front Line” positions include 
Tour Guides in a number of areas 
during the season: for Donnell House, 
in the Shipyard, housing the historic 
buildings of the former Percy & Small 
Shipyard; aboard the Sherman Zwicker, 
the Museum’s visiting 1942 fishing 
schooner; conducting trolley tours to 
Bath Iron Works; or, in the Galleries, to 
interpret highlights of the Museum’s 
collections. Other volunteers staff 
special events, which often includes the 


hospitality function; or, greet visitors as 
they arrive at the Museum to inform 
them of the tours, events, and high- 
lights of the Museum available to them. 

Besides training in specific areas, a 
four-part maritime history series is 
offered by the Museum’s Curator 
annually, and is recommended for all 
volunteer staff and Members of the 
Museum as a means of refreshing their 
knowledge of Maine’s maritime history. 
Additionally, training is offered in 
Emergency & Safety procedures, and 
First Aid and CPR. 


Volunteer Events Calendar 


If you'd like to join us for any of these special events, contact Ann 
Harrison to learn more about volunteering at Maine Maritime 


Museum. 207-443-1316 ext 350 


Welcome Back Picnic 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 5 TO 7 PM 
Long Reach Hall 

Kick off the season! Bring a hot dish, 
salad or dessert—we’ll provide the rest! 
You are also encouraged to bring a 
guest who may be interested in the 
MMM Volunteer Program. Don’t 
forget to sign up so we'll be sure to 
have enough seating and burgers & 
dogs to go around! Watch for your 
announcement in the mail... 


Portland Lighthouse Tour 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 

We'll report to Bug Light at 9:00 a.m. 
for a tour of its museum, move on to 
Spring Point Light in South Portland, 
and finish up at noontime at Portland 
Head Light to have lunch at the picnic 
tables there —and back to Bath by early 
afternoon. Drive in the comfort of your 
own vehicle or hop a ride on the bus! 
Sign-up available late June. 


Annual Cruise: 

Monhegan Island 

SEPTEMBER 12 

Long-timers will recognize a change 
from the customary cruise in July, with 
this year’s cruise scheduled for 
September. We can anticipate a lovely 
crisp fall day, with departure out of 
New Harbor as guests of Hardy Boat 
Cruises at 9:00 a.m.—with all 
passengers’ arrival at the dock by 8:30 for 
boarding! We will have five hours on 
the island—plenty of time to explore— 
with departure to the mainland at 

3:00 p.m. Cruise group cost: $20 pp. 


Annual Recognition Party 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 

5 TO 8 PM 

Long Reach Hall 

We’ve moved up the date of our annual 
recognition event so more volunteers 
can participate. Please mark your 
calendar and plan to join us for this 
annual party celebrating our 
volunteers. 


Evaluation Meeting 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1 PM 
Long Reach Hall 

Please attend the wrap-up of the 
season meeting, when Jason presents a 
recap of the summer. Enhancing this 
presentation are meetings of the 
Front Line volunteer staff who offer 
their insights, perceptions, and 


‘recommendations of the season’s 


visitor experience. Meeting 
announcements by November 1. 


Visit the Museum Store 


here are many new items in the store and we are excited to share them 

with you! Unique gifts, a huge selection of maritime books, faux 
scrimshaw, and, in celebration of the Popham Colony and Maine’s First 
Ship, Virginia, we’re introducing a new selection of merchandise relating 
to our early American Heritage. 


Red Earth-Tales of the MVKMAQ 

BY MARION ROBERTSON 

Introduction to the customs and beliefs 
of the Mi’kmaq. Legends of the 


Mi’kmag culture. 
$11.66 members, $12.95 non-members 


FRANK CLAES VINTAGE 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
CUSTOM-FRAMED TOYS 
1 PDE Myonettes finger puppets— 
hace tena Settlers and Indians. 
STAINED GLASS SAILBOATS Designed and knitted by Myonne Lee. 
11 inches- The Mi’kmagq: How Their Ancestors $9.86 members, $10.95 non-members 
$29.66 members Lived 500 Years Ago 
$32.95 non-members BY RUTH HOLMES WHITEHEAD 
AND HAROLD MC GEE 
MMM CUSTOM A story of Mi’kmagq culture in the 
EMBROIDERED TOTES Maritime provinces. 
$35.96 members $8.96 members, $9.95 non-members 
$39.95 non-members 
Thanks to the Animals 
WEAVING KITS BY REBEKAH RAYE 
$11.93 members American Indian traditional story 
$13.25 non-member, telling that gives an awareness of our 
relation to the natural world. 
LOBSTER BUOYS $15.26 members, $16.95 non-members 
$11.66 members 
$12.95 non-members ADULT BOOKS 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Adventure at the Popham Colony 

BY ALEX POPHAM KING 

Tells the true story of the Popham set- 
tlement from the point of view of the 
nephew of George Popham. 
$9.00 members, $10.00 non-members 


Basket Weaving kits, quilting kits, doll 
kits, and embroidery kits. Children 
can enjoy the crafts of Colonial times. 
Complete kits with simple instructions. 


Lizzie Bright and the Kits assembled by MARC Inc. 

Buckminster Boy employing people with disabilities. 

BY GARY D. SCHMIDT $11.93 members, $13.25 non-members | 

The minister’s son befriends a girl from | 

Malaga Island; a poor community Fandex | 

founded by former slaves. American Indian die cut cards with full | 

$5.85 members, $6.50 non-members BY JEFFREY PHIPPS BRAIN color illustrations, intriguing facts, | 
Archaeological investigation of the stories and statistics. | 


1607-1608 Popham Colony on the $8.96 members, $9.95 non-members 
Kennebec River (Available May 25), 

pictures, maps, artifacts, diagrams of Virginia Maine’s First Ship 
excavations and more. Hats $19.76 
$26.96 members, Mugs $8.96 
$29.95 non-members Shirts $26.96 


Te are = excited to announce that 

Paul Giguere’ snew business, ? 
Humble Beginnings, will be oferne _ the bac < parking lot. So whether you. . 
food service on the grounds of the . are visiting the Museum or ‘just want to. 
Museum from 9-5 pm,daily, ss stop by for a bite to eat, enjoy gourmet _ 

The menu features fresh “made i in ___ treats while you relax under we trees at 

Maine” muffins, croissants, lobster the water’sedge. | 
rolls, crab rolls, shrimp rolls, haddock : _ Humble Beginnings also ee -— 
and seafood chowders, sandwiches, _ catering services. Information i is - 
cookies, chips, potato salad, ee = available v eee ee 
and beverages. : : 


Special Opportunity to Sail the Niagara! 


Day Sails and 3-week Seamanship Training 
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his is a rare and unforgettable 
OF eetene of the sailor’s life of the 
early 19th century. From mid-May 
through mid-September, adults and 
teens (16 and up) live and sail onboard 
in successive 3-week courses. The 
Seamanship Training Course stresses 
traditional seamanship skills in the 
structured environment of shipboard 
life. 

This course is not a spectator sport! 
Applicants must be able to pass a 
USCG Merchant Mariner’s Physical, 
and be serious about learning the skills 
and performing the tasks needed for 
the safety of all onboard. Going aloft is 
encouraged but not required. There are 
22 trainee berths per course, taught by 
and working alongside of the 18 profes- 
sional crewmembers. Sailing school 
vessel trainees, unlike passengers, must 
be responsible and active participants 
in the sailing of the vessel. While this 
ship, completed in 1990, has modern 
auxiliary power, navigation, and life 
saving equipment, the working of the 
ship under sail and the Spartan living 
conditions onboard are authentic. 
Training in seamanship, safety, and sail 
operations includes many safety drills, 
how to work with rope & canvas, sail 


The U.S. Brig Niagara is owned by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and operated by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, with the assistance of the Flagship 


Niagara League. 


handling, aloft safety, watch-keeping, 
steering, lookout, the history of the 
War of 1812, and much more. 

For more information or to register 
you must contact the Seamanship 
Training Program directly at 814-452- 


Coming this fall... 
A Legacy of Ships: The 400th Anniversary of 
Shipbuilding in Maine 


BRIG or sail@brigniagara.org or visit 
their website at www.brigniagara.org. 
MMM is NOT taking program 
registrations. For discounted pricing, 
you must tell them you are a member 
of Maine Maritime Museum. 


his fall our attention will turn from 
ag the Popham Colony itself to the 
story of the industry begun by the 
Colony—the shipbuilding industry, still 
a very important activity on the banks 
of the Kennebec River and on the coast 
of Maine in general. We are working 
with the Portland Press Herald on the 
“Legacy of Ships” project, to celebrate 
400 years of shipbuilding and boat- 
building on these shores. 

We encourage you to go to their web 
site, www.pressherald.com/shipbuild- 
ing, or their online newspaper 
MaineToday.com and contribute your 
personal or family stories of connec- 
tions with Maine’s shipbuilding and 


boatbuilding. These stories and memo- 
ries will be posted on the web site and 
some of them will be published in the 
newspaper. 

In November, Maine Maritime 
Museum will participate in the fun by 
turning as many of these stories as pos- 
sible into an exhibit, using what the 
contributors have sent, along with 
material from our own collections to 
expand the stories. These are quintes- 
sential Maine stories that tie Maine 
history to world history. Whether 
peapods for the lobster fishery, pinkies 
for the Grand Banks, clippers for the 
Gold Rush, destroyers or Liberty ships 
for World War II, vessels connected 


Maine shipbuilders and boatbuilders to 
the world. After 400 years of this, a few 
stories have accumulated. There are 
already some interesting entries at the 
Press Herald web site, and we look for- 
ward to an exhibition filled with some 
of the most interesting tales of boats 
and ships built in Maine. 

Don’t let this opportunity slide by— 
contribute your own stories now, see 
what other folks have posted, and come 
to the Museum after November 5th to 
see what we have found in our storage 
rooms relating to all these historical 
tales. 


Making cutting tools 
from stirrups and 
other iron, they 
fabricated five flat- 
bottomed boats, not 
much more than 
rafts and headed 
west along the Gulf 
coast, each vessel 
carrying just over 
forty five men. 


First Vessels 


Continued from page 1 


Inca capital. After the Incas burned 
them, he ordered construction of 13 
more and used them in his successful 
1522 attack on that city. These were 
typical Spanish bergantines, flat-floored 
single-masted square-rigged vessels, 
nine rowers to a side, suitable for shal- 
low-water work. After his successful 
conquest, Cortez created shipyards 
along the Pacific coast of Mexico and 
down through Nicaragua and 
Guatemala. Within twenty years, there 
were a dozen shipbuilding centers on 
the Pacific coast. Hordes of natives 
were forced to serve as beasts of bur- 
den, carrying shipbuilding materials 
such as chain, anchors, cordage, and 
even east-coast timber from the 
Caribbean side of the isthmus. 
Eventually these shipyards employed 
thousands of native workers, producing 
ships to carry goods and slaves to Peru. 
From 1565 to 1585 three or more 
galleons a year were built in Nicaragua 
for the trans-Pacific voyage to the 
Philippines. 

The Spanish built ships in the 
Caribbean, too. A few of the more 
interesting ones were built for escape. 

As early as 1516, the crown gave per- 
mission for ships to be built in Cuba, 
though for a while, few were. In 1526 

one Lucas Vasquez d’Ayllon , a judge of 
the court on San Domingo, headed to 

South Carolina for slaves with an expe- 

ditionary force of six ships and about 
600 people. After exploring the coast 
by sea and land, he lost his flagship 
near Wynah Bay, South Carolina, and 
replaced it with a gaberra, a large open 
vessel, single masted and capable of 
being rowed or sailed. This was proba- 
bly the first European vessel built in 
what is now the United States. The 
group moved south, some by land, 
others by sea, until he built a fort and 
small town near Sapelo Island in 
Georgia. After nearly a year, Ayllon 
died, and about only 200 of his people 
made it back to Hispaniola. 

Panfilo Navarez, who'd been in 
Mexico struggling against Cortez, built 
five escape vessels in Florida in 1528. 
Hoping to colonize the peninsula, he 
and his fleet had been blown past 
Havana, where he’d planned on loading 
supplies, to the west coast near 
Charlotte Harbor. Disembarking with 

300 men, he sent his ships back to 
Havana for supplies, ordering them to 
rendez-vous with him later further up 
the west coast of Florida. The connec- 
tion was never made. 

Navarez and his troop marched 
northward until they got near modern 
day Panama City in Florida, where they 
decided to call it quits. Making cutting 
tools from stirrups and other iron, they 
fabricated five flat-bottomed boats, not 
much more than rafts and headed west 
along the Gulf coast, each vessel carry- 
ing just over forty five men. Three of the 
vessels including Navarez’s broke up or 
disappeared. Amazingly, two vessels 


made it as far as Galveston, Texas where 
80 men came ashore. Four survivors 
made it back to Mexico City eight years 
after being stranded in Florida! 

From 1539 to 1542, Hernando 
Desoto traversed much of America’s 
southeast, starting in Florida with 
about 600 men and beasts. A number 
of times he built piraguas or other craft 
for crossing rivers. Some of these were 
quite large, holding as many as sixty 
men and five or six horses. After 
Desoto died at the Mississippi River in 
1542, his lieutenant, Luis de Moscoso, 
attempted to lead the 400 survivors 
from Arkansas to Mexico, but got only 
as far as Austin, Texas. Facing an 
uncertain future, he turned the group 
around, marched back to the 
Mississippi and beginning in January 
they built seven large bergantines for 
the voyage down the Mississippi. Three 
hundred men and twenty horses 
departed Pine Bluff, Arkansas on July 
2nd, 1543, battling hostile Indians all 
the way to the Gulf, which they reached 
two weeks later. For nearly three 
months they sailed the coast of 
Louisiana Texas and Mexico, finally 
reaching civilization at Tampico on 
September 10th, 

The French built an escape vessel on 
Parris Island in 1562. Capt. Jean 
Ribault, leader of a group of Hugenots, 
established a fort there, but had to 
return to France for supplies, leaving 
thirty settlers. When he failed to 
return, these men built a small brigan- 
tine and headed across the Atlantic for 

France. A horrible voyage ensued: lack 
of winds, storms, a capsizing, death for 
some. Out of food and water, they cast 
to choose a man to die so the others 
could eat. Eventually, they got within 
sight of the coast of France, only to be 
picked up by an English vessel, which 
landed the weakest of the crew on a 
beach in France, taking the others as 
prisoners to England. 

In 1583, Humphrey Gilbert, father 
of the Popham Colony’s second in 
command, had been in Newfoundland 
establishing his control of that area. 
Sailing to Cape Breton to extend his 
control, he endured a major storm, 
losing one of his three ships. Before 
the wreck, however, fourteen men went 
over the side into that pinnace and 
after six days they were blown back to 
Newfoundland. 

In 1585, Englishman Richard 
Grenville built a pinnace in Puerto Rico 
to replace one he’d lost coming across 
the Atlantic on his way to establish the 

colony at Roanoke. He would need one 
for the shallow waters in what is now 
the Intercoastal Waterway. It must have 
been an unwieldy vessel, for one of 
Grenville’s people wrote that “it drew 
too deep water for that shallow, besides 
she would not stir for an oare.” 


13 Ships 


There were kit boats, too. Often 
referred to as “en fagot” (in faggot), 
these were prefabricated pinnaces, 
chalupas or shallops. Experts say that 
during the 16th century thousands [yes, 
thousands!] of knocked-down chalupas 
were brought over to Newfoundland 
and Labrador by Basque fishermen and 
whalers. These inexpensive, but very 
serviceable work vessels would be 
assembled and used for a season, then 
abandoned, sunk in a nearby pond, 
hidden in the woods or even given to 
natives who quickly learned to sail 
them. 

In 1577 Francis Drake made a voy- 
age around the world in his Golden 
Hinde. He had four small knocked- 
down pinnaces aboard. These vessels 
were to be assembled when needed. 
Near San Francisco or perhaps even 
more northerly while he was in lower 
Alaska, he assembled one. Others had 
been assembled on the west coast of 
South America. 

In 1580, Yelasco wrote to the Spanish 
king from one of the shipyards in 
Mexico about kit boats. Galleys and a 
patache or pinnace were being fabricat- 
ed for an expedition to the Philippines. 
“Wood, already fitted, is to be sent in 
the galleys, with which to make small 
boats for use among the islands.” 

Closer to the Kennebec, George 
Waymouth assembled a kit boat in 
about a week at Muscongus Bay in 1605 
and used it to explore the St. Georges 
River and part of Penobscot Bay. 

And then, in 1607, Digby of London 
built the pinnace Virginia at the 
Popham Colony’s Fort St. George in 
Maine. According to contemporary 
George Strachey, “they framed a pretty 
pinnace of some thirty tuns.” About 
fifty feet in length, she was a small ship, 
too large to be a kit boat. 

Though she stands at the head of the 
line for being the first English ship 
built on the North American continent, 
other vessels with other pedigrees 
certainly preceded her. Virginia proved 
her worthiness by crossing the Atlantic 
twice. It is the building of this ship by 
Europeans that is deservedly celebrated 
this summer, a full hundred fifteen 
years after Columbus built the first one. 
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Wabanake 


on the 


Water 


Opening 
June 29th, 2007 


he land and waters of Maine have 

been used by Native peoples for 
about 12,000 years. They learned to use 
the waterways and ocean for travel, and 
frequently moved entire villages as well 
as smaller groups over long distances. 
They invented the canoe, which was so 
perfectly adapted for local conditions 
that it is still in use today with few 
changes. And they used the canoes to 
capture surprisingly large and danger- 
Ous marine animals, like swordfish, 
porpoise, and whales. 

With the assistance of our colleagues 


Indians and their relationship with the 
water—canoe-building, fishing, whal- 
ing, traveling, even naval warfare. This 
is the first time this Museum has 
approached this topic, and it is about 
time! The help from the Abbe has 
included the loan of two rather special 
artifacts, a 19th-century crooked knife 
and a stone gouge, items not currently 
in our own collections. The term 
Wabanaki is used to refer to the four 
allied, federally-recognized tribes who 
currently live in Maine: Penobscot, 


Passamaquoddy, Maliseet, and Micmac. 


MODE GF CATOUING PORPOTSES IX PSSSAMAQUODEY BAY, ART ALONG THE COAST OF MADSR, 


at the Abbe Museum in Bar Harbor, we _ The exhibit will be open to the public 
are presenting an exhibit on Maine on Friday, June 29th, 


Benefits of Membership 


All Members enjoy Free Admission to the 
Museum; use of the Library (by appointment; 
special events for Members only: discounts on 
Museum Store purchases, guest admissions, 
programs, mooring and docking fees; advance 


Additional benefits at higher levels Shipwright 

10 guest passes, an insider tour of the Museum, 
50% discount on guest admissions, free admis- 
sion to museums belonging to the Council of 
American Maritime Museums, 2 free mooring 


Sustaining 

50% discount on guest admissions, free admis- 
sion to museums belonging to the Council of 
American Maritime Museums. 


notice of programs and special events; the nights. 
Museum’s quarterly newsletter, The Rhumb Patron 

: : : Downeaster 
Line. 5 guest passes, 50% discount on guest admis- 


25 guest passes, 50% discount on guest admis- 

sions, free admission to museums belonging to 
the Council of American Maritime Museums, 2 
free mooring nights. 


sions, free admission to museums belonging to 
the Council of American Maritime Museums, 2 
free mooring nights. 


Give a gift membership 

Long after most gifts are forgotten, a Museum 
membership lasts throughout the year, with free 
admission to the Museum as well as all the 
other membership benefits. 


Ienclose $ for membership dues in the category checked on the right. 


O Mr. OMrs. OMs. O Miss. webs ia 

L) Family $65-$124 
Sircce City State Zip Q) Sustaining $125-$249 
( ) Q) Patron $250-$499 
Phone Email Ci Shipwright  $500-$999 
Summer Mailing (From______to__———_i+?):s L) Downeaster $1,000+ 


7S Sense eee ree ae nnn eee ee RS 
Street City State Zip 


I would prefer to charge my membership on L) MasterCard UO) Visa OQ) Discover O Amex For office use only: 


Rec'd date & amount 


_—_—_— 


Card No. Exp. Date Card Holder’s Signature 

P. Rec. 
I have also enclosed $ as a contribution to the Annual Fund. C.Rec. 
Please make check payable to: Maine Maritime Museum. Dues and other contributions are tax deductible Card 


as provided by law. 


Maine Maritime Museum, accredited by the American Association of Museums, is dedicated to preserving and 


interpreting Maine’s maritime heritage through educational programs, exhibits, and special events. 
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Receive 
Museum News 
and Events by 
Email 


At least once a month 
we email Maine 
Maritime Museum 
News and Events. It’s a 
brief summary of 
upcoming events, 
programs, and Museum 
news. To subscribe and 
stay up to date, visit our 
website www.maine- 
maritimemuseum.org. 
IT’S FREE and you can 
unsubscribe at any 
time. 


Notes from 
the Orlop 


The next time you feel 
modern life is difficult and 


stressful, visit Orlop No. 32, 
“The Greater Miseries” for 


a taste of life in the 
19th century. 
www.mainemaritime- 
museum.org 


A New Puzzler 

This pair of snapshots was part of a group of Bath Iron Works- 
related photographs and other items donated in 1985 by 

Dorothea Goodwin. On their backs they are stamped “Douglas _ 
Photo Shop, Bath, Maine” and someone has written “1956” The _ 
automobiles visible in the pictures would seem to confirm the 
date. And the Carlton Bridge is seen in the background, so itis _ 
Bath. But what vessel is this, what is that number on her side, 
and what is that flag, flying from the staff on her bow? If you~ 
have any ideas, please contact curator Nathan R. Lipfert,207- 
443-1316, ext. ae or Ls bea or ae a ail im 


the mail. 


contacting s some associates in th > Lubec 
area for confirmation, also. 
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